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intellectual and personal development. The ideas presented can be 
useful for media specialists and teachers in any grade or subject 
area. The teacher has the responsbility to: (1) be acquainted with 

the media center’s resources, (2) recognize and identify the need for 
instruction on media, (3) teach according to his competency, (4) plan 
many opportunities for students to use skills after they are taught, 
(5) involve students in planning and evaluation, (6) provide for. 
varying ability levels, (7) call on the media specialist for 
assistance and materials when needed, and (8) promote his own growth 
in the skill of guiding students in the use of the media center* The 
media specialist has the responsibility to: (1) make the center , 

accessible, flexibly administered and attractive; (2) be i 

well-informed about the school curriculum, student interests and 
related media skills and experiences; (3) identify needs; (4) plan 
for experiences with teachers; (5) provide teaching materials for 
media experiences; (6) teach lessons as needed; (7) provide 
individual instruction; and (8) grow professionally and stimulate the 
increase of knowledge and use of media. (Author/NH) 
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FOREWORD 



Today the drive toward intellectual excellence and individualization 
of instruction demands that materials be net only centralized but also 
diversified and increased in quantity and quality so that teachers have at 
their fingertips the resources of a true media center. 

It is now obvious that viable, dynamic programs require a much more 
sustained and integrated use of these materials in the media center. In 
the School District of Greenville County, in order to implement the 
objectives of our total educational program, we believe that we must 
direct our efforts toward helping each child develop, according to his 
ability, a competence in and habit of using many types of materials. These 
materials must be used not in an isolated fashion, but as an integral part 
of all learning. To form an ongoing pattern of inquiry, critical thinking, 
and rational behavior each child must have many experiences with those 
materials, both print and non-print, most suitable for the development of 
his unique capabilities. Involved in this process are ingenious, creative 
teachers, programs and methods which stimulate each child, a media center 
with its wide variety of relevant materials, and a media specialist who 
provides guidance. 

In this environment, as the child progresses through school, his 
understanding of the world around him will be vitalized and broadened, 
and he will build a habit of sel f*di rected learning and continuing personal 
development. As a result, we believe he will be more adequately equipped 
to live effectively and usefully as an American citizen in a world of change 
and challenge. 




Superintendent 



PREFACE 



This handbook offers suggestions from teachers, supervisors, and 
media speci al i s ts' % to guide students in the skills of using media to make a 
maximum contribution to their intellectual and personal development. 

The ideas presented here can be useful for media specialists and 
teachers in any grade or subject area. The various experiences are 
introduced to individuals or groups in any grade where readiness is 
i ndi cated . Many activities can be developed to stimulate student 
interest and to build readiness. Much review and . re teachi ng may be 
necessary in various grades after the initial introduction. Repetition 
in later grades may also be advisable because of the increased depth 
of teaching. 

Care should be taken to teach skills and provide experiences as 
a part of or outgrowth of the regular classroom program. The learning 
when integrated with other instruction is meaningful and purposeful . 

The teacher has a responsibility: 

To be acquainted with the resources of the media center/' 

To recognize and identify the need for instruction or media. 

To teach according to his competency. 

To plan many opportunities for students to use skills after they 
are taught. 

To involve students in planning and evaluation. 

To provide for varying ability levels. 

To call on the media specialist for assistance and teaching 
materials when needed. 

To promote his own growth in the skill of guiding students in 
the use of the media center. 
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The media specialist has the responsibility: 

To make the media center an easily accessible, flexibly administered, 
and physically attractive resource. 

To be well-informed about the school curriculum, student i nterests, 
and the related media skills and experiences. 

To identify needs that are observed as classes use the media center. 

To plan continuously with teachers for individual, small group, and 
class experiences as they are needed. 

To provide teaching materials for media experiences. 

To teach lessons as needed > 

To provide much individual instruction. 

To seek to grow professionally and to provide stimulation for the 
school staff to increase their knowledge and use of media. 



Notes The terms "media, center 11 and "library 51 are used interchangeably to 
refer to the central ized, organized collection of printed and 
audio-visual materials. 

The terms "media specialist" and "librarian" are used , interchangeably 
to refer to professional personnel who administer the media center 
and who offer a wide range cf services to teachers and students. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS AND RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 



During the process of instruction in any subject area the teacher 
will identify certain student needs. At that time the chart below may 
be consulted to indicate which related skills and experiences should be 
planned. For example, when students need recent information, lessons 
should be planned on the use of the Periodical Indexes, World- Almanac 
and other yearbooks. Also, according to the chart, critical reading 
and note- taking may be taught in connection with locating current material. 



INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 


RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 


Abbreviations 


Dictionaries, p. 63 


Anni versari es and 
holidays 


World Almanac and Other Yearbooks, p . 1 1 2 
Special Reference Books, p. 133 


Audio-visual materials, 
use of 


Listening and Viewing Ski 1 1 s, p.* 48- 
Using Non-Print Media, p. 19 


Authors 


Biographical Reference Bocks, p. 125 
General Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Card Catalog, p. 100 

Dictionaries (brief information), p. 63 
Critical Reading, p. 44 
Taking Notes, p. 74 


Count ri es-- 1 oca ti on, 

description, statisti cs .v 


Unabridged Dictionaries, p. 63 
• Atlases, Gazeteers, Maps, and 

G 1 obes , p . 11 7 

General Encyclopedias, p. 60 
: World Almanac and' Other ^Yearbooksy ^ " 
p- 1 . 12 ^ 




Periodical Indexes, p. 115 
V v Cri ti cal readi ng, p. 44 ' l '-:. - Li .1 iy E-f 1 . 
. Taking notes, p. 74 
Card Catalog, p. 100 




.... , .... 
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INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 


RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 


Expressions or phrases, 
meaning of 


Dictionaries, p* 53 

Special Reference Books, p. 133 


Foreign Terms 


Dictionaries, p. 63 

Special Reference Books, p. 133 


General information about 
various topics 


Card Catalog, p* 100 
Special Reference Books, p. 1 33 
General Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Critical Reading, p. 44 
Taking Notes, p. 74 
Outl ini ng, p. 80 

World Almanac and Other Yearbooks, p. 112 
Using Non-Print Media, p. 19 
Periodical Indexes, p* 115 


General information, recent 


Periodical Indexes, p. 115 

World Almanac and Other Yearbooks, p. 112 

Critical Reading, p. 44 

Taking Notes, p. 74 


Governments, state and 
national 


World Almanac and Other Yearbooks, p. 112 

Critical Reading, p. 44 

Taking Notes, p. 74 

Special Reference Books, p* 133 

Card Catalog, p. 100 


Historical information 


Card Catalog, p. 100 

General Encyclopedias, p. 60 

Special Reference Books, p. 133 

Dictionaries (brief information), p. 63 

Critical Reading, p. 44 

Taking Notes, p. 74 01 

Biographical Reference Books, p. 125 


Illustrations, appreciation of 


Illustrations (Picture Book), p. 67 


Illustrations, location of V 


Dictionaries, p* 63 
Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Special Reference Books, p. 133 
Periodical Indexes, p. 1 15 
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INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 


RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 


Literary appreciation 


Folkl ore, p. 128 

Developing Personal Libraries, p. 109 
Sharing Books, p. 54 
Building Life-Time Reading Habits, 
p. 10 

Critical Reading, p* 44 
Poetry Appreciation, p. 23 
Reading, Viewing, Listening, and 
Personal Guidance, p. 14 
Read-Aloud-Books Too Good to Miss, 

P* 29 


Literary characters 


Card Catalog, p. 100 
Special Reference Books, p. 1 33 
Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Dictionaries, p. 63 


Lives of outstanding people 


Biographical Reference Books, p # 125 
General Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Card Catalog, p. 100 
Dictionaries (brief information) , 

. P* 63 

Critical Reading, p* 44 
Taking Notes, p # 74 ; 


Maps 


Atlases, Gazeteers, Maps, and 
Globes, p. 117 


Oral representation of 

individual and group reports 


Preparing and Presenting Oral 
Reports, p. 7 3 T 

Listening and Viewing Skills, p. 48 
Taking Notes, p. 74 
Outlining, p. 80 


Poetry, appreciation of. 


Poetry Appreciation^ p. 23 - 


Poetry, location of 


Card Catalog, p. 100 

Special Reference Books, p. 133 : 
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INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 


RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 


Political parties 


World Almanac and Other Yearbooks 
P- 112 

Encyclopedias, p. 60 
Card Catalog, p. 100 
Special Reference Books, p. 133 
Critical Reading, p. 44 
Note-Taking, p. 74 


Quotations 


Special Reference Books, p. 133 



Reading habits Folklore, p. 128 

Developing Personal Libraries, p. 109 
Sharing Books, p. 54 
Building Life-Time Reading Habits, 
p. 10 

Critical Reading, p. 44 

Poetry Appreciation, p. 23 
Reading, Viewing, listening, and 
Personal Guidance, p. 14 
Read-Al oud-Books Too Good to Miss, 

. ; p* 29 



Research 


papers 


Critical Reading, p. 44 
Taking Notes, p. 74 
Outlining, p. 80 
Making Bibliographies, p. 83 
Preparing Themes and Written 
Reports., p. 1 3 5 

Listening and Viewing Skills, p. 48 


Statistics ; ... •. 


World Almanac and Other Yearbooks, 

. : : ’• v f p . 112 

Critical Reading, p. 44 


S tori es. 


toe at i on of : 


Card Catal og, ;p. :: cl 00 7 
Special Reference Books, p, 133 


Synonyms 


and antonyms ; 


Special Reference Books, p. 133 
Dictionaries, p. 63 
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instructional needs 



RELATED MEDIA EXPERIENCES 



Values 


Development of Social Responsibility 
in the Media Center, p. 


Word study, general 


Dictionaries, p* 63 


Written reports, themes 


Critical Reading, p. 44 
Taking Notes, p. 74 
Outlining, p, 80 
Making Bibliographies, p. 83 
Preparing Themes and Written Reports 
p. 135 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 
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THE CROSS-MEDIA APPROACH TO LEARNING 



A cross-media approach to learning enriches the curriculum and provides 
for individual differences. Collections of the following materials 
should be available in every media center. 

Reference books 

Other books for enrichment 

Period! cal s 

Pamphlets 

Programed materials 
Fi Imstri ps 

Recordings, disc and tape 
Mounted pictures 

Fi1ms--l6 mm ? and 8 mm single concept loop films 
Maps, charts, posters, study prints 
Transparencies 
Real i a 

Models, dioramas 
Teacher-made visual aids 
fti ts 



ROLE OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST 



IN THE AREA OF SERVICES IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST 
TO: 

Develop curriculum related collections of materials. 

Centralize all materials in the library and catalog them. 

Plan closely with teachers for library or class activities involving 
the use of all types of materials. 



: Give instruction on the most effective use of audio-visual as well 
as printed materials. 

Help teachers and students develop discrimination in the selection 
of the best medium for a particular purpose. 





Encourage small groups and individuals to come to the library to use 
various materials. 

Capitalize on the moti vati on provided by the use of films, TV, film- 
strips, recordings, etc. by having available sufficient copies of 
related books. Take collections of these to classrooms and discuss 
them with students. 

Di rect teachers 1 attenti oh to articl es in professional peri odical s on 
the use of varied materials. 
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ROLE OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST (Con't.) 

IN THE AREA OF SERVICES IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST 

TO: (Con't.; 

Provide approved lists of materials for teachers to. use in selecting 
additions to the collections. 

Assist teachers in the preparation of instructional materials. 

Provide for the gifted and slow learner as well as the average. 

Assist students in using critically* analyzing carefully* and 
organizing properly the information which they secure from 
many different sources. 

Provide supplementary reading lists and bibliographies. 

Secure teachers' manuals for educational TV programs. 

Post notices of educative commercial TV programs and readi ng lists* 

Keep informed concerning new media and equipment which becomes 
avail able. 

: Participate in the evaluation of the 1 ibrary's services and materials* 

IN THE AREA OF FACILITIES AN D PERSONNEL IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 

MEDIA SPECIALIST TO: 



Secure adequate storage facilities and files. 



Maintain flexiblity in 1 ibrary regul ations and procedures. 

Deyelop a listening and viewing area. Provide individual and smal 1 
group filmstrips viewers* record players and tape records wi th 
head-sets for use in the library as well as providing equipment 
r ~.\ for classroom use. ‘ 



Secure a copying machine* typewriter, and equipment for construction 
of materials for , the use of teachers and students . •; 



Request study carrels or individual stations wired for use of electronic 
•' r equipment. ; _ ; . v ; ~ = 

,:. r Demonstrate the need for a larger media center to accommodate; increased 

use. >‘ W Tr-O. •• 



Request adequate conference rooms for small group work 
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ROLE OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST (Con't.) 

IN THE AREA OF FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
MEDIA SPECIALIST TO: (Con’t.) 

Arrange an efficient charging system for materials and equipment so 
that they are easily and quickly located and borrowed. 

Request and justify the additional personnel, specialized librarians, 
A \f technicians, clerks, for expanded services. 



ROLE OF THE TEACHER 



IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO: 

Have a definite purpose for using any medium, for example, to: 

Introduce a new topic. 

Give an overview of a unit of work. 

Furnish information on some particular subject. 

Serve as a summary. 

Provide for the slow or gifted students. 

Arouse interest and stimulate the imagination. 

Add depth and vitality to instruction. 

Aid problem-solving and investigation. 

Teach skills. 

Promote the formulation of basic concepts. 

Give careful attention to the choice of the medium best sui ted for the 
purpose in mind. 

Pre-plan with the media specialist for the use of all materials. 

All materials should be examined, previewed, or audited in advance 
of class use. It is su ggested that students be al 1 owed to assi st 
in the process. 

Plans should be made to encourage students to read related materials 
when audio-visual material s are being used. ■ 

Opportunities should be provided for student discussion, as a part 
* ; of pre-pi anni ng, and per ti nen t quest! ons and areas of speci f i c 
interest called to the attention of the group. 

Provide, if desirable, opportunity during the presentation for questions, 
discussions, and comments. If films are being used, group discussion 
may take place while the film is shown a second time with the sound 
tu rned off. 
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ROLE OF THE TEACHER (Con't.) 

IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO: (Con't.) 

Conduct a class discussion following the presentation. This may be 
centered around the following questions: 

Have questions been answered?. 

Have new questions been introduced? 

What Projects might grow out of this? 

Is a repeat presentation desired? 

Evaluate the effectiveness of each type of material. 

Did the use lead to further investigation, arouse curiosity, 
promote critical thinking? 

Did the use contribute to learning? 

Was the material effective for the purpose for which it was used? 
Did the use stimulate general participation in discussions? 



ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR TO: 

Provide leadership to encourage a cross-media approach to learning. 

Make available adequate personnel to administer the varied collection 
of materi al s. 

Provide files and facilities for storage. 

Provide the necessary equipment and maintenance. 

Secure adequate continuing financial support. 

Plan for the school staff in-service education activities on affective 
use of many types of materials. 

Evaluate the total program with the staff at various intervals. 
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BUILDING LIFE-TIME READING HABITS 



KNOW YOUR STUDENTS 

Find their interests. Have each write a paragraph on their activities 
outside school* the kind of television shows and picture shows they 
like* what they do in their spare time. Have them list one book that 
they liked very much. See page 12 for suggested questionnaire to 
identi fy i nte rests. 

FIND YOUR STUDENTS 1 READING LEVELS 

Arrangements can be made to have tests given. Maybe some students need 
help with reading skills. If this i s establ ished* then steps should 
be taken to provide help. 

START WITH YOUR STUDENTS WHERE THEY ARE . 

Have your librarian bring to your class a collection of books on the 
reading levels and interests of your group. Have her make a talk 
about these books. Let students check out right there any of the 
books they would like to read. If students like this introduction 
to books* have it repeated. : . . ■ • 

HELP STUDENTS WIDEN THEIR INTERESTS 

Students need help in "building bridges 11 to interests* perhaps related 
to current ones,* which will broaden their outlook and enrich their 
lives. It is invaluable to know a book to suggest when some spark 
of interest is observed. Reading* television* picture shows* travel* 
or speakers may kindle an interest. 

HELP STUDENTS FIND THEIR OWN WAY IN READING 

Take your class to the library often and give them ample time to browse* 
sample, and select the books they want* with you and the librarian 
helping them. Help students plan their individual goals in reading. 

BIBLIOTHE RA PY „ , " ’’ ^ ’V.' • . ‘ 

Suggest "the right book for the right student a,t. the right, time" ,to 
help him accept and adjust to personal or environmental conditions. 

To know that other boys and girls have similar problems and to 
read how they faced them may have some therapeutic value f Find out • 
... about sui table books for this purpose in Readi nq Ladders for Human 
Relations edited by Muriel Crosby. Also ask your 1 ibrarian- for 
suggestions. .V. ..... 1...-../. : v.. --yt ,.h 

KNOW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. AND. GIRLS ‘ ; , 

Read as many as you can. Be f ami 1 iar wi th lists of a p proved books . 

,Ycu can' t J'sel, 1 11 reading . to students, unless you know their books# 1 
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KNOW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOVS AND GIRLS (Con't.) 

The following lists are excellent and may usually be found in the 
1 i b ra ry : 

Books For Children , 1965-66, Chicago, ALA, 1966, $2*00. 

Eakin, Mary K. comp,. Good Books For Children , 3rd ed., Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1966, $7*95. 

National Council of Teachers of Engl ish. You r Readi ng : Book List for 

Junior High Schools, Chicago, ALA, 1 966^ $~ 75. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Adventu ri ng Wi th Books : Book 

List for Elementary Schools , Chicago, ALA, 19^6, $.75. 

Roos, Jean, Patterns in Reading , 2nd ed., Chicago, ALA, 1961,. $2.25. 

Spache, George D., Good Reading For Poor Readers , rev, ed.. Champaign, 
Illinois, Garrard, 1966, $3-25. 

Strang, Ruth and others. Gateways to Readable Books, 4th ed.. New York, 
Wilson, 1966, $5.00. 

Walker, Elinor, ed.. Book Bait , Chicago, ALA, 1967? $1 .25. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Invite students from other classes to visit your class and talk about 
their reading. Invite students, from your class and other classes, 
who have pursued a certain hobby to talk to your class about the 
books they have read in connection with their hobbies. 



DISCUSS WITH YOUR CLASS “BUILDING YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY 11 See page 109,. _ r 
Have your librarian make a talk on this topic. Be sure that information 
is given concerning the excellent ti ties i n paperback editions that 
are now available. ; A- - 



BOOK DISCUSSIONS-:'. 

. I t : is generally accepted that requi ri ng students; to make formal reports 
on all their reading "does* not develop a love or habit of reading. 
Schedule some voluntary informal discussions about books. This is 
one way to identify those who don't like to read and who are not 
reading. You and the librarian 1 can 1 work with these in individual 
conferences. ^ * " • • ■"v .r . > '■ , ^ 




Try to avoid the term- "book reports. " For many students it has an 
unpleasant connotation. Goals should be re-examined and "book 
reporting" practices evaluated. 

Aim tov/ard variety in book discussions. Suggest creative ways for 
students to share their reading. See page 55. 
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PROVIDE READING TIME 

Many students do not have time to read at home. Schedule a time 
periodically when everyone (teacher included) reads the book 
of his choice. This gives students practice in reading during 
leisure time. 

SURROUND STUDENTS WITH BOOKS 

Always have in your classroom a collection of library books which 
appeal to your students. Change this collection often. At 
various times call attention to different books and suggest that 
certain students would find them interesting. Sometimes make a 
point of hunting for a book which you know one of your students 
would like, and recommend it to him. 

SHARE YOUR READING 

Talk with your students about the books you are reading and relate 
various unusual incidents or significant pieces of information 
you 1 ve discovered. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



/ 7. 

8 . 



9. 
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AN INTEREST INVENTORY USEFUL IN READING GUIDANCE 

When do you have the most fun at home? 

Why do you have a pet? Or why not? . 

What indoor activity do you like best? 

What outdoor activity do you like best? 

What is your favorite hobby? 

What is your favorite sport? 

W hat is the one thing you want to learn more about? 

'What is the one thing you want to learn to make? 

If you could do anything you please next Saturday, what would you like 
to do? ' 

If your c’ass could take a one-day trip, where would you like to go? 





11. V/ hat is your favorite movie? 

12. What is your favorite television program? 

13. What is' your next favorite television prograrrl? 

14. What book have you enjoyed reading more than any other? 



an interest inventory useful in reading guidance 



15. What subjects do you like to read about? 

16. What person (in real life or in history) do you want to be like? 



Nancy Larrick's list of questions 
for survey of individual interests 
quoted in: Indi vi dualized Readi ng 

Instruction by Roland West, Kennikat 
Press , f$64. (Some minor changes 
have been made.) 
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READING, VIEWING, 



LISTENING. AND PERSONAL GUIDANCE FOR GROUPS 



ROLE PLAYING 



Use a familiar story. Read several times. 

Let students volunteer for different parts. If no volunteers, ask 
for suggestions as to how a character would act or look. 

Let students originate interpretations. Don't tell them what to do. 
Show appreciation of the efforts of each one. % 

Show that you're enthusiastic and having fun. 

Sometimes use a story that lends itself to group parti ci pati on so that 
the shy student will join in*. 

Let students suggest props. 



STORY HOURS OR PICTURE BOOK HOURS 

Be familiar wi th story, prepare illustrative materi al, and plan ways 
of presentation. 

Remember the short attention span of the younger student. Select story 
careful 1 y . 

Gather students close around you. Be enthusiatic. Show students that 
you're having a good time. 

Relate story to students' experiences before you read or tell it. r 

Allow time for students to react to the story and to talk about it : 
after you have finished. 

Encourage upper grade students to read or tell stories to primary 
grade students. Be sure the story has been reviewed f i rst and : > : 
that it is told or read clearly and. well. : -o 

Take time to show the bock's illustrations as you read. Talk about 
them. Compare the different styles, colors, designs, media and 
the degree to which the pictures help tell the story. Let students 
tell what they like about them. 

Realia offer effective illustrative material. r.-; • 

Consider the use of a continued story for older studen ts ^ : 

Use recordings and filmstrips related to stories. ; ;c 



O 
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STORY HOURS OR PICTURE BOOK HOURS 

Be sure to include fairy tales, folk tales, myths. 

Show illustrations on transparencies or on a flannel board. 
Use hand puppets to introduce book characters. 



ACTIVITIES WITH RECORDINGS 

Review recording before using it. 

Discuss good listening skills. Let students make suggestions. 

Limit other distractions 
Decide what to listen for: 

Di recti ons 
Sequence of thought 
Details 
Main ideas 
Rhythms 

Descriptive phrases or story 

Instruments used -v*- 

Repetition and themes 

Play part of recording. “What did you hear ? 11 
Be considerate of your neighbors. 

Provide opportunities for individuals and small groups to listen to recordings 
Relate recording to students’ experiences. 

Always talk about related books. 

Use recording as background for a story or poetry. 

Let students sing along with music, or say poetry with the narrator. 

Let students react to music: ■ -a,, 

“How does this music make you. feel?” 

!t What is this music saying?” 

“What rhythms, express the music?" 

Show picture book as record is being played. . ; 

Encourage students to evaluate the recording on the following criteria: 

Cl ear sound . .. ? l 

Proper length 

PI easi ng, narration; : c- 

Good techni cal qual i ties 

Adequate content .. v v ' v>: ■ : 
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SHARING READING EXPERIENCES 

Let students talk informally about their reading: 

“The best book I’ve read * 11 

“The last book I read. What I like about it.“ 

“The book character I like best.” 

Encourage reactions other than just the plot of the story: 

- Have you ever known anyone like that? 

What would you have done? 

Would you like to have a friend like that? 

What part did you like the best? 

Did he (or she) do the right thing? 

Tell students about a book you have read and enjoyed. 

Encourage creative reactions to books. Encourage students to: 

Draw a picture or sequence of pictures that tell the story. 

Act out a scene. 

Wri te a poem. 

Write a skit for puppets. 

Select other titles for the book and give reasons for the selection. 
Write another ending for the story. 

Stress care in handling books. 

Encourage students to speak clearly and interestingly. 

Let students find some information in the library about the authors 
of the books they’ve read. ; 

Stress the courtesy and skill of listening to each other as they share 
reading experiences. 

See Sharing Book Experiences on page 54. 

POETRY ACTI VI TIES 

Select poems on the students ’ level. 

Repeat favorites. 

Let students participate voluntarily as you read a poem. All may say a 
poem together or different groups say different lines. 

Ask students for favorites to be read. 

Let -students read favorites.- ^ 

Use poetry in connection with a filmstrip. M : i ~ 
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POETRY ACTIVITIES (Con't.) 

Encourage students to make for themselves an anthology of poems they 
like best. 

Tell something about the poet. 

Introduce limericks*, Guide the class in writing a limerick and encourage 
individuals to write them. 

Use poetry which suggests a book. For example, for the book Whf stl e 
for Wj 1 1 ie by Ezra Jack Keats. 

Use the following poem: 

"I want to learn to whistle 
I've always wanted to 
I fix my mouth to do it 
The whistle won't come through." 

Relate poem to students 1 experiences. 

Use related recordings. 

Teach listening skills. 

Encourage creative interpretation of poetry - Art work 



Always preview. 

Show filmstrip slowly. 

Show part of filmstrip. Ask, "How do you think it should end?" 

Use only a part of a filmstrip to illustrate or to emphasize a 
point. 

Let students have time to react. Let them talk or plan art work or 
dramatics. . , , ; ^ 

Show filmstrip. Talk about related books. 

Let the class develop good viewing standards according to their maturity 
level. Have them practice these as filmstrips are shown. Let 
students make suggestions. 

Identify a purpose for viewing. 

Provide an environment which is comfortable and free from 
distractions. 

sntrate in understanding what is being seen. 



Dramatics 

Rhythms 



Read poetry carefully and enthusiastically 



ACTIVITIES WITH FILMSTRIPS 
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ACTIVITIES WITH FILMSTRIPS (Con't.) 

Suggestions for Good Viewing Standards (Con't.) 

Have an alert* interested attitude. 

Distinguish between the true and make-believe. 

Locate central idea and subordinate idea of what is being seen. 
Summarize mentally. 

Suggest that class verify what has been seen by consulting various sources 
of i nformati on . 

Develop good viewing habits by showing a frame - turning it off - asking* 
,r Vhat did you see?" 

Provide opportunities for individuals and small groups to look at film- 
strips of their choice. 

Encourage students to evaluate the filmstrip on the following criteria: 
Clear and pleasing pictures 
Satisfactory captions 
Good technical qualities 
Proper length 
Adequate content 

Read story before showing filmstrip. Let students tell the story. 



O 

ERIC 
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USING NON- PRINT MEDIA 



VALUES 



Information is presented effectively and vividly. 

The characteristics of these media arouse and sustain interest. 

A high degree of motivation is provided. 

The vocabulary is enlarged and strengthened. 

Reading is stimulated. 

Opinions and attitudes may be modified. 

A contribution is made to thinking and problem solving. 

Skills are taught effectively. 

Stimulates some children to learn f rom A-V materials who have di ff icu 1 ty 
learning from printed materials. 

Learning acquired from A-V is retained for a significally longer time. 

Audio-Visual materials offer a much more real life experience than 
words which are symbolic. Result is greater learning in a shorter 
time with more retention. 

TEACHER PREPARATION 

Select the medium best suited for the purpose. 

Decide whether it is to be presented to the whole class or reserved 
for individual or small group use. ... 

Preview and/or audition and take notes on important poi nts covered. 

Decide how to build student interest. 

Use discussion guide if available. 

Plan any necessary preliminary activities. 

PI an i n t roducti on.. V, ........ .... 

Note technical terms, key words whi ch need explanation*. - 

Devise leading questions.. / 
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TEACHER PREPARATION (Con't.) 

Plan further activities: Invite resource person to class; plan trip; 

write letters, etc. 

Note points to be emphasized. 

Gather related materials you want to have on hand. 

Decide responsibilities for certain students or committees. 

Decide questions for discussion or for testing comprehension or 
appreciation. 

DEVELOPING STUDENT READINESS 

Discuss what is already known about subject. 

Give interesting background information. 

Introduce key words or technical terms. 

Develop with class a list of questions which may be answered. 

Ask individual students to look for certain information. 

Indicate if there will be a follow-up or maybe an objective test. 

Plan with the class any other follow-up activities. 

Develop with the class standards of good listening and viewing skills. 
PRESENTATI ON 

Arrange comfortable, desirable physical and emotional setting. 

Sometimes arrange for a student or committee to introduce the presen- 
tati on . 

Relate presentation to past experience and learning of students. 
Present first with no student participation. 

Present a second time if necessary for certain purposes. For example: 
Intermediate grade and secondary pupils take notes, verify answers 
to questions. 

Elementary pupils read captions of filmstrips silently and then 
different ones are asked to read aloud. 

High school students evaluate concepts presented. ~ 
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PRESENTATION (Con' t.) 

Ask leading questions before or during presentation. 

Introduce' other related materials - flat pictures, transparenci es or 
bocks to assist in developing basic ideas. 

Stop at various points to emphasize items or raise questions. 



FOLLOW-UP 



Have a class discussion to decide whether questions have been 
answered and whether new questions have been raised. 

Record the answers found to questions. 

Encourage free discussion of ideas presented. Expose impressions and 
ideas of each student to the critical thought of the class. 

Urge students to ask each other questions. 

Inaugurate projects growing out of presentation, individual or group 
work, trips, use of community resources, related units of work, etc. 

Have pupils write the main points presented. 

Sometimes give objective test on content. 

Promote creative activity, drawing, stories, poems, puppet plays, clay 
modeling, etc. 

May repeat showing in a few days: 

Show only a part of film. 

Show without the sound while teacher or student explains the action. 

If a skill has been presented, have students practice it immediately. 

Assign additional research on some of the topics presented or on 
unanswered questions. 



TEA CHER- STUDENT EVALUATION 

Was it worthwhile? List strong and weak points. 
Was i t used at proper place in unit? 

Authentic? 

Well -organi zed? 
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STUDENT-TEACHER EVALUATION (Con't.) 

Suitable for age group? 

Good technical quality? 

Up- to-date? 

Pupil reaction? Were they challenged and stimulated? 
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POETRY APPRECIATION 

VALUES OF POETRY EXPERIENCES 

Students become sensitive to that which is fine and lovely. 

They show a quickened imagination and an enriched vocabulary. 
They become more relaxed. 

They enjoy a happy, satisfying group experience. 

Attention spans increase. 

Their oral reading improves and the shy or slow child is able to 
parti cipate. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Read aloud poetry to self before reading to group. 

Read poetry aloud to group, then read agai n after bri ef di s cussi on . 

Give careful thought to sound values of words and give consonants their 
full values in roundness or crispness. 

Emphasize natural rhythm, but not meter words more than syllables. 



Be sure students understand any unusual words. 

Evoke correct emotional response of child to help him understand meaning 
of poetry by means of pictures and music. Young children will react 
favorably to the rhythm of poetry. 

Keep atmosphere informal, happy, and comfortable, remembering that the 
appreciation of poetry is principally an emotional experience and is 
largely dependent upon the mood of the teacher and the mood of the 
students. 

Start where students are in relation to poetry experiences. Most 
-young children like nonsense poems and Mother Goose rhymes. 

Consider subjects uppermost in school activities or i n chi Id's interests, 
e.g. holidays,' the rain, circus, etc. 

Give students an opportunity to speak poetry aloud themselves. 



O 




POETRY APPRECIATION (Con't.) 



ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Use poems in finger plays. They afford a quiet-time activity. This 
helps give practice in speech, as well as develop better muscular 
co-ordination. All students can participate at the same time. 

It is suggested that the children write their own poems for choral 
speaking. 

Poems may be dramatized. 

Tunes can be made up to go along with poems. 

After hearing poems, students may ^add lines to the poems or make up 
their own poems. 

Some poems are noted for their word pictures. Students will delight 
in sketching or painting their impressions of them. Some poems 
suggest a mural idea to go along with it. 

Soma poems suggest rhythmic activities in the way of galloping, swaying, 

, v . or rocking, skipping, dancing, or marching. One part of the class 
could repeat the poem in a rhythmic fashion while another group 
goes through the motions suggested by the poem. 

Limericks often stimulate pupils to write original verses of their 
own. It may also be the , begi nni ng of creati ve wri ti ng for many 



pupi Is 



SOME POEMS TO. READ OR LEARN 



GRADE 1 - 2 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



Aldis 

Baruch 



Cl ouds 
Stop-Go 
Fai ries 




Conkl i ng 



Field 

Field 



The Sugar- Plum Tree , . 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 



Foi l en ; 



Th ree L i 1 1 1 e K i t ten s ; ; 1' 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
Not It*s Fall 
; The Little Tu r 1 1 e - : / 
Cradle Hymn 



Lear 

Lenski 

^Lindsay 

Luther 
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POETRY APPRECIATION (Con't.) 

SOME POEMS TO READ OR LEARN (Con't.) 

GRADE 1 - 2 (Con't.) 

AUTHOR 

Milne 
Mi Ir.e 
Mi Ine 
Moore 
Morley 

Mother Goose Rhymes 

Ri chards 

Ross 

Rossetti 

Rossetti 

Smi th 

Stevenson 

Stevenson 

Stevenson 

Stevenson 

Tay 1 or 

Tennyson 

Tippett 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Watson 

GRADE 3-4 

AUTHOR 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Blake 

Brooks 

B rown 

Browning 
Burns 
Cary 
Child 
Col eridge 



TITLE 

The King's Breakfast 

Hoppity 

Sneezles 

A Visit from St. Nicholas 
Animal Crackers 



The Baby Goes to Boston 
An Indignant Male 
Boats Fail on the Rivers 
Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Ameri ca 
Bed in Summer 
My Shadow 
The Swing 
The Wind 

Little Star 
Sweet and Low 
Busy Carpenters 
Baby Seeds 

The Song of the Cricket 
Bounci ng Ball 



TITLE 

The Creation 
The Flag Goes By 
The Lamb 

Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas 
Toni ght 
Jonathan Bing 

Year's at the Spring 
A Child's Grace 
The Leak in the Dike 
Thanksgiving Day 
The Garden Year 



ERIC 
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POETRY APPRECIATION (Con't.) 

SOME POEMS TO READ OR LEARN (Con't.) 



GRADE 3-4 (Con't.) 



AUTHOR 


TITLE 


Coleridge 


He Prayeth Best 


Cooper 


Octobers Party 


de la Mare 


Some One 


Drinkwater 


Multiplication 


Far jeon 


Mrs. Peck- Pigeon 


Field 


The Duel 


Field 


Roads 


Frost 


Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 




E veni ng 


Fyleman 


Husky Hi 


Hoi 1 and 


Jack-in-the-Pul pi t 


Jackson 


October's Bri ght Blue Weather 


Jackson 


September 


Kunkle 


The Train 


Longfellow 


Hiawatha's Childhood 


Lowel 1 


The Sea Shell 


Lucas 


Carpenter 


Merriam 


Alligator on the Escalator 


Milne 


Lines and Squares 


Mi Ine 


Vespers 


Mi Ine 


Puppy and I 


Mother Goose Rhymes 




Mosley 


Animal Crackers 


Poe 


The Bel Is 


Richards 


Mrs. Snipkin and Mrs. Wobblechin 


Roberts 


The Woodpecker 


Stevenson 


Forei gn Lanus 


Teasdale 


April 


Unknown 


Grasshopper Green 


GRADE 5-6 




AUTHOR 


TITLE 


Bates 


America the Beautiful 



0 
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POETRY APPRECIATION (Con't.) 

SOME POEMS TO READ OR LEARN (Con't 

GRADE 5-6 (Con’t.) 

AUTHOR 

Brewer 

Browning 

B rown i n g 

Carryl 

Emerson 

Emerson 

Foss 

Hemans 

Holmes 

Housman 

Key 

- Ki 1 mer 
Lanier 
Lanier 
Le Gal 1 ienne 

Longfellow 
Longfellow 
Longfel 1 ow 
Lowel 1 
Lowel 1 



McAul ey 

McCrae 

Merriam 

Oxenham 

Riley 

Roberts 

Sandburg 

Saze 

L ..1 Teasdail e 
Teasdal e 

Tennyson 5 ' 

Tennyson 

w; Whi 1 1 i er ; - - ; ^ 



O 




) 



TITLE 

Little Things 

How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix 
Pied Piper of Hamel in 
The Plaint of the Camel 
The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Concord Hymn 

House by the Side of the Road 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
Old Ironsides 
Loveliest of Trees 

Star-Spangled Banner 

Trees 

America 

Dear Land of All My Love 
I Meant to do my Work Today 

Paul Revere 1 s Ride 
The Arrow and the Song 
The Village Blacksmith 
The First Snowfall 
What Is So Rare as a Day in 
June? 

Horatius at the Bridge 
In Flanders Field 
Gazinta r '' ; * / ‘ 

The Ways : - : ’ ■ 

Meet Little Orphan Annie 

E veni ng Hymn 
The Fog 

The Blind Men and the Elephant 
Barter 

It Is Not Far 

The Knights Oath (From Idylls of 
the Ki ng) ^ ^ 

The Bugle Song v 
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POETRY APPRECIATION (Con't.) 



SOME POEMS TO READ OR LEARN (Con't.) 

GRADE 5-6 (Con't.) 

AUTHOR 

Wordsworth 

Wordsworth 

GRADE 7-8 

AUTHOR 







Bral ey 
Brooke 
Brown i ng 
Bryant 
Carman 

Dickinson 
Emerson 
Henl ey 
Holmes 
Hunt 

Johnson 
Keats 
K i pi [i ng 
K t pi i ng 
Lanier 

Markham 
Marquis 
Masefield 
Mi 1 1 er 
Millay 

Noyes 
Poe 

Rittenhouse 
Sandburg 
Scott 

Shel 1 ey 
;; , C v Thayer , } s t r : c ; 

Van Dyke • T :: 

Van Dyke W..', .. :a f 
Whitman- ../T-.:/. ...i-; 

Wh i tman 



TI TLE 

My Heart Leaps Up 
Daffodils 



TITLE 

The Thi nker 
The Soldier 

Incident of the French Camp 
Thanatopsis 
A Vagabond Song 

I Never Saw a Moor 
The Snow-Storm 
Invictur 

The Deacon's Masterpiece 
Abou Ben Adhem 

The C reati on 
A Thing of Beauty 

If ■ ; * 

Recessional 

A Ballad of Trees and the Master 
A Prayer 

A Hot-Weather Song 
Sea Fever 
Columbus r ; •• 

God 1 s Worl d , 

The Highwayman 
Annabel Lee . • 

My Wage - 
Primer Lesson ^ . 

My Own, My Native Land 

The Cloud 
Casey at the. Bat/; 

Ameri ca for Me 
Work 

I Hear America' Singing 
0 Captaini My Captain] 
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READ-ALOUD BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS 



These are some of the best books for reading aloud to your class. Do 
not feel limited to the books suggested for your grade. If any of the 
others seem better suited to the i nteres ts and needs of your class, use 
them. These books will be more meaningful to your class if they are 
motivated by activities in the classroom or experiences in the lives of 
your students. Frequently a teacher or librarian can interest students 
in other good books, also, which might otherwise be overlooked. 

It is desirable to have in the library duplicate copies of many of 
these read-aloud books so that teachers may always have available the 
books which will be meaningful to their students. Consult Reading Aloud 
to Chi Idren, Children 1 s Services Division, ALA, Chicago, 1967, single copy 
free. 

PRIMARY GRADES 



Anderson 

Anglund 




The Ugly Duckl ing 
Love is a Special Way of 
Feel ing 


Scribner, $3-50 
Harcourt, $1.95 


Asbj ornsen 
Associati on 
Chi 1 dhood 


for 

Ed- 


Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Harcourt, $3.25 


ucation 




Told Under the Green 








Umbrella 


Macmi 1 1 an, $1.95 


Bannerman 




Little Black Sambo 


Lippincott, $1.35 


Beim 




Two is a Team 


Harcou rt, $2.75 


Bemelmans 




Madeline 


Viking, $3.50 


Beskow 




Pel 1e' s New Sui t 


Harper, $3.25 


Bishop 




Five Chinese Brothers 


Coward-McCann, $2.50 


B rooke 




Johnny Crow's Garden 


Warne, $2.50 


B rown 




Christmas in the Barn 


Crowell, $3.50 


Brown 




Gol den Egg Book 


Golden, $3.95 


B rown 




The Little Carousel 


Scribner, $2.50 


Brown 




Once a Mouse 


Scribner, $3.25 


B rown 


y . 


SHHhh. . .Bang 


Harper, $2.50 


B rown .V. j 


.?■ 


Stone Soup 


Scribner, $3.12 


Brunhoff 


•- ••• " • ' 


Story of Baba r 


Random, $1 . 95 


Burton 




Li ttle House 


Houghton Mifflin, $3 


Burton 


, 


Mike Mu 1 1 i gan and Hi s 




■v i V ' ~ : - 


-. 4 [j. n ... 


Steam Shovel 


Hou gh t on Mi f f 1 i n, $3 


Caudill,'.; , 


MV-' 


; Best-Loved Doll 


Holt, $3.50 
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PRIMARY GRADES 


( C on 1 1 . ) 




Chi Id Study Asso- 






ci ati on 


Read- to- me Stories 


C rowel 1 , $3 . 50 


Chi Id Study Asso- 






ci ati on 


Read-to-me Story Book 


Crowell, $2.95 


C i a rd i 


Reason for the Pelican 


Lippincott, $3.00 


Cl ark 


In My Mother's House 


Viking, $3.00 


Dal gl iesh 


The Thanksgiving Story 


Scribner, $3.25 


Daugherty 


Andy and the Li on 


Hale, $1.80 


De Rcgniers 


Something Special 


Harcourt, $2.50 


De Regniers 


Snow Party 


Pantheon, $2.95 


Duvoi sin 


Petunia 


Knopf, $2.75 


Estes 


The Wi tch Fami ly 


Harcourt, $3.25 


Ets 


Mister Penney 1 s Race Horse 


Viking, $2.00 


Ets 


Nine Days to Christmas 


Viking, $3.19 


E ts 


Play With Me 


Viking, $2.75 


Fischer 


Puss in Boots 


Harcourt, $4.50 


FI ack 


Angus and the Ducks 


Doubleday, $2.25 


FI ack 


Angus Lost 


Doubleday, $2.25 


Flack 


Ask Mr. Bear 


Macmi 1 1an, $2.75 


FI ack 


The Story About Ping 


Viking, $2.00 . 


Francoise 


Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris 


Scribner, $2.75 


Gag 


Mi 11 i ons of Cats 


Coward-McCann, $2 


Garel i ck 


Where Does the Butterfly Go 






When i t Rains? 


Scott, $3 .00 


Gay 


Look 


Viking, $2.50 


Goudey 


The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up 


Scribner, $3.25 


Gramatky 


Li t t 1 e Toot 


Putnam, $3.50 s 


Grimm 


The Wolf and the Seven Little 






Kids 


Harcourt, $3.95 


Heyward 


The Country Bunny and the 






Li ttle Gol d Shoes 


Houghton, $3.25 


Hfgrogran 


Always Room for One More 


Holt, $3.00 


Iwama tsu 


C row Boy 


Viking, $3.50 


Jones 


Smal 1 Rain 


Viking, $2.75 


Jos 1 in 


What Do You Say, Dear? 


Scott, $2.75 


Joslin 


What Do You Do, Dear? 


Scott, $2.75 


Kahl 


The Duchess Bakes a Cake . 


Scribner, $2.75 


Keats 


Peter 1 s Chai r 


Harper, $3.95 


Keats 


Snowy Day 


Viking, $3.00 


Keats 


Whistle for Willie 


Viking, $3.50 



0 
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PRIMARY GRADES (Con't.) 



K rauss 


A Very Special House 


Harper, $2.95 


Langstaff 


Frog Went A-Courtin 1 


Harcourt, $2.95 


Leaf 


The Story of Ferdinand 


Viking, $2.25 


Li or.ni 


Inch by Inch 


Obolensky, $3.95 


McCI oskey 


Blueberries for Sal 


Viking, $3.25 


Me Cl oskey 


Make Way For Ducklings 


Viking, $3.50 


McCI oskey 


One Morning in Maine 


Viking, $3*50 


Ma ri ana 


Miss Flora McF1imsey ! s 






Christmas Eve 


Lothrop, $1.50 


Mi 1 hous 


Egg House 


Scribner, $3.25 


Mi Ine 


When We Were Very Young 


Rev. Ed. Dutton, $3.50 


Mi narik 


Little B ea r 5 s Vi s i t 


Harper, $1.95 


Munari 


ABC 


World, $3.50 


Ness 


Sam Bangs and Moonshine 


Holt, $3.95 


0 1 Nei 11 


Hailstones and Halibut Bones 


Doubleday, $3.25 


Parkin 


The Red Carpet 


Macmillan, $3.75 


Payne 


Katy No-Pocket 


Houghton Mifflin, $3.50 


Petersham 


The Christ Child 


Doubleday, $3.95 


Petersham 


The Ci reus Baby 


Macmi 1 1 an, $3.50 


Petersham 


Jesus 1 Story 


Macmillan, $1.95 


Potter 


Tale of Peter Rabbit 


Warne, $1.25 


Potter 


Tailor of Gloucester 


Warne, $1.25 


Prokof ief f 


Peter and the Wolf 


Watts, $3.95 


Q.u i gley 


Blind Men and the Elephant 


Scribner, $3.12 


Reeves 


Blackbird in the Lilac 


Dutton, $2.50 


Rey 


Curious George 


Houghton Mifflin, $3.25 


Rey 


Curious George Goes to the 






Hospital 


Houghton Mifflin, $3.25 


Rey 


Curious George Takes a Job 


Houghton Mifflin, $3.25 


Sawyer 


. Johnny Cake, Hoi 


Viking, $3.25 


Sendak 


Where the Wild Things Are 


Harper, $3.50 


Seuss 


And to Think That I Saw It 






On Mulberry Street 


Hale, $2.88 


Seuss 


Horton Hatches The Egg 


Random, $2 . 95 


Stevenson 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


Scribner, $ 5.00 


Tressel t 


Hi, Mister Robin i 


Lothrop, $2.95 


Tressel t 


White Snow, Bright Snow 


Lothrop, $2.95 1 ■ - 


Tworkov 


Camel Who Took a Walk 


Dutton, $2.95 



O 
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PRIMARY GRADES (Con't.) 



Udry 

Waber 

Wa rd 
Yashima 



What Mary Jo Shared Whitman, $2.95 

You Look Ridiculous Said the 

Rhinoceros to the Hippopotamus Houghton, $3.25 
The Biggest Bear Houghton Mifflin, $3*50 

Crow Boy Viking, $3*50 



INTERMEDIATE GRADES 



Adshead 


Inheritance of Poetry 


Houghton Mifflin, 


Alcott 


Little Men 


World, $2.50 


A1 cott 


Little Women 


World, $2.50 


Alden 


Why the Chimes Rang? 


Bobbs, $3.00 


A1 exander 


Castle of Llyr 


Holt, $3.95 


Andersen 


Fairy Tales 


Dutton, $3.00 


Anderson 


It’s Perfectly True 


Harcourt, $3.50 


Arbuthnot 


Time for Poetry 


Scott, $5.50 


Asbjornsen 


East of the Sun and West of the 




Moon 


Macmi 1 Ian, $2,95 


Association for . 






Childhood Ed- 
ucation 


Told Under the Christmas Tree 


Macmi 1 Ian, $1 . 95 


Atwater 


Mr. Popper's Penguins 


Little, $3.50 


B a i 1 ey 


Miss Hickory 


Viking, $3.25 


Baker 


The Golden Lynx 


Lippincott, $3.00 


Barbeau 


The Golden Phoenix 


, Walck, $3.50 . 


Barhart 


The Lord is my Shepherd 


Scribner, $5.95 


Barrie 


Peter Pan 


Scribner, $2.95 


Baum 


The Wizzard of Oz 


Macmillan, $3.95 


Benet 


A Book of Americans 


Rhinehart, $3.00 


Benson 


Stories of the Gods and Heroes 


Dial, $3.00 


Bond 


A Bear Called Paddington 


Houghton, $2.95 


Brink 


Caddie Wood lawn 


:: .Macmi 1 Ian, $3.50. 


B rooks 


Freddy Goes to Florida 


Knopf, $3.19 


Bu tterworth 


The Enormous Egg 


Little, $2.95 


Butterworth 


The Troubl e Wi th Jenny 1 s Ear 


Little, $3.00 


Burnett 


The Secret Garden 


Lippincott, $5.00 


Carl son 


The Empty Schoolhouse 


: Harper, $3.95 --sJ 


Carlson 


Family Under the Bridge 


Harper, $3.95 -V:; 


Carrol 1 


Alice’s Adventures in 






Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass 


World, $2.50 


Caudi 1 1 


A Certain Small Shepherd 


Holt, $3.50 


Chappel 1 


Nutcracker 


Knopf, $3.95 
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INTERMEDIATE 

Chase 

Cleary 

Coatswcrth 

Colum 

Cooney 

Dal gl iesh 
Daugherty 
De Angel i 
DeJong 
Dejong 

De La Mare 
De La Mare 
Dickens 
Edmonds 
Estes 

Estes 

Farjeon 

Fenner 

Ferris 

Field 



Godden 

Godden 

Graname 

Grimm 

Harper 
Harper 
Havi 1 and. 

Haze? tine 

Hazel ti ne 

H os ford. 
Hunt r"-; 
Jones dr .. r > 
Kipling 
Kni ght 



GRADES (Con -'t.) 

The Jack Tales 

Henry Huggins 

Cat Who Went to Heaver, 

The Golden Fleece and the 
Who Lived Before Achil 
Little Juggler 



Houghton Mifflin, $3.75 
Morrow, $2.95 
Macmillan, $4.50 

Heroes 

es Macmillan, $ 3.25 

Hastings, $3.25 



The Bears on Hemlock Mountain 

Daniel Boone 

Bright Apri 1 

Lost Li ttl e Cat 

The Wheel on the School 



Scribner, $2.75 
Viking, $3.50 
Ooubleday, $ 3.95 
Harper, $3-25 
Harper, $3.00 



Stories From the Bible 
Tales Told Again 
Christmas Carol 
Matchlock Gun 
The Moffats 



Knopf, $4.95 
Knopf, $4.95 
Lippincott, $3.50 
Dodd, $2.95 
Harcourt, $3.25 



The Hundred Dresses Harcourt, $3.50 

The Little Bookroom Walck, $5.00 

Giants, Witches, and a 

Dragon or Two Knopf, $3.49 

Favorite Poems, Old and New Doubleday, $5.50 

Calico Bush Macmillan, $3.00 



iMouse House 
Impuni ty Jane 
W i nd in the Will ows 
Tales From Grimm 



Viking, $2.75 
Viking, $3.00- 
Heritage, $ 5.00 
Coward-McCann, $3.95 



Ghosts and Gobi ins Dutton, $4.50 

Merry Christmas To You Dutton, $4.50 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 

,N° rwa y Little, $2.95 ' -d-d 

Children's Stories to Read or 

Abingdon, $2.50 

Hero Tales From. Many Lands .v- Abingdon, $5.95 

Thunder of the Gods ,, Holt, $2.50 

Up a Road Slowly, Fd let, $ 3.95 --i..- 

Boy of the Pyramids • Random, $ 2 . 95 - 5 -;; 

Just So Stories Doubleday, $3.00 

Lassie Come Home Winston, $2.95 
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INTERMEDIATE 

Lang 

Lawson 

Lawson 

Lawson 

Lawson 

Lear 
L ’Engl e 
Lenski 
Lewi s 

LeSeu r 

Lindgren 

Lofting 

McCloskey 

McCormick 

McGinley 

McG regor 
McSwi gan 
Mai colmson 
Mi 1 ne 
Milne 

Mu hi enweg 
Nash 
Norton 
Otis 

Perrault 

Pyle 

Py 1 e 

Py 1 e 
Read 
Robbins 

Sal ten 
Sandburg 
Sawyer w < ’> 
Selden 
Seredy 
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GRADES (Con 1 t.) 



Blue Fai ry Book 
Ben and Me 
Mr. Revere and I 
Rabbi t Hill 
Tough Winter 

The Complete Nonsense Book 
Wrinkle in Time 
Strawberry Girl 
The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Ward robe 

Little Brother of the Wilderness 

Pi ppi Longstocking 
The Story of Dr. Dolittle 
Homer Price 

Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe 
The Plain Princess 

Miss Pickerel 1 Goes to Mars 
Snow Treasure 
Yankee Doodle’s Cousins 
The World of Pooh 
Winnie-the-Pooh 

Big Tiger and Cristian 
The Moon is Shining Bright As 
The Borrowers 
Toby Tyler 

- Complete Fairy Tales 

The Merry Adventu res of Robin 
Hood 

The Story of King Arthur and 
TV Knights 

The Wonder Clock 
This Way, Del ight 
Baboushka and the Three Kings 

<v Bambi 

Rootabaga Stories 
The Long Christmas 
Cricket in Times Square 
!/• A • -V: The Good Master • 



Longman's, $3.00 
Little, $3.00 
Little, $3.75 
Viking, $3.00 
Viking, $3.00 

Dodd, $3.50 
Ariel, $3.25 
Lippincott, $4.50 

Macmi 1 Ian, $3-95 
Knopf, $3.09 

Vi k i n g , $2 . 50 

Lippincott, $4. 95(illus. ed.) 
Viking, $2.50 
Caxton, $3.50 
Lippincott, $2.50 

McG raw, $2.50 
Dutton, $3.50 
Houghton Mifflin, $4,50 
Dutton, $3.50 
Dutton, $3.50 

Pantheon, $4.95 
Day Lippincott, $4.95 
Harcourt, $3.25 
World, $2.50 
Dodd, $3.50 



Scribner, $3-75 

His 

Scribner, $3.75 
Harper, $3 .00 • 
Pantheon, $3*50 
Parnassus, $2.95 

Grosset, $1.95 
Harcourt, $3.25 
Viking, $4.50 
Straus, $3.50 
Viki ng, $3.00 - - ■ 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES (Con't.) 



Sewel 1 
Sorensen 
Sperry- 
Steel e 
Sucksdorf f 



Black 3eauty 
Miracles cn Maple Hills 
Call It Courage 
Winter Danger 

Chendru: Boy and the Tiger 



Tay lor 
Thu rber 
Travers 
Twa i n 
Wadsworth 



Al 1-of-a-Kind Family 
Many Moons 
Mary Poppins 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Paul Bunyan and his Great Blue Ox 



Weik 
Whi te 
White 
Wi ggin 
Wi Ider 



The Jazz Man 

Chari otte’ s Web 

Stuart Li t tie 

The Birds 1 Christmas Carol 

Little House in the Big Woods 



Yates Amos Fortune, Free Man 

Young The Unicorn with the Silver Shoes 



JUNIOR HIGH 



Denary- 1 sbe v rt The Ark 

Bloch The Two Worlds of Damyan 

Boni Fireside Bock of Folk Songs 

Chute The Wonderful. Winter 

Costain Stories to Remember 



Daugherty Daniel Boone 

Davenport Tales to be Told in the Dark 

De La Mare Come Hither 

Du Bois The Twenty-One Balloons 

Dumas Three Muskateers 

Edmonds 
Fritz 
Fisher 
Forbes 

Friedman 

G i 1 b reth 
Gol lomb 
Gates 
Gray 
Hale : 
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Two Logs Crossing 
I, Adam ? 

And Long Remember 
Johnny Tremain 

The Viking Book or Folk Ballads 
cf the English Speaking World 
Cheaper by the Dozen 
Albert Schweitzer: Genius 
North Fork ; ! - 

Adam of the Road 
Peterkin Papers 



in the 
Jungle 



World, $2.50 
Harcourt, $2.95 
Macmillan, $2.95 
Harcourt, $3.00 
Harcourt, $3-50 

Follett, $3-95 
Harcourt, $3-50 
Harcourt, $5.95 
Harper, $3*50 
Doubleday, $2.50 

Atheneum, $3 .50 
Harper, $3.50 
Harper, $3.25 
Houghton Mifflin, $3-50 
Harper, $2.95 

Dutton, $3-50 
Lon gmans , $3.29 



Harcourt, $2.75 
Atheneum, $3*81 
Simon, $6.00 
Dutton, $3.00 
Doubleday, $7.50 

Viking, $4.50 
Dodd, $3.00 
Knopf, $7.95 
Viking, $3*00 
Macmil lan, $3 .95 

Dodd, $3.50 
Coward, $3*75 
McGraw, $3*50 
Houghton Mifflin, $3*50 

Viking, $4.95 

Grosset , $1 .50 r " : 
Vanguard, $3 .95 : 
Viking, $3 • 50 
Viking, $4.50 • : 
Houghton, $5.00 T; : 
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JUNIOR HIGH 

Hami 1 ton 

Hemingway 

Henry- 

Hough 

Iwamatsu 

James 

Judson 

Kelly 

Kipling 

Kipling 

Kjelgaard 
Kj el gaard 
K rumgotd 
Latham 
Lea r 

London 
McCord 
McGraw 
Moody 
Nevi 1 le 

Ogburn 
0 1 Hara 
01 1 i vant 
Otis 

Papashvi 1 y 

Pyle 
Rawl ings 
Sandburg 
Scoggin 
Seredy 

Sharp 
Sharp 
Shepherd 
; Snedaker 
Speare 

Stevenson 
Stevenson 
Swift : 
Tanzing , 
Tokien 



O 




{Con 1 1 .) 



Mythol ogy 


Little, $5.00 


The Old Man and the Sea 


Scribner, $3.00 


King of the Wind 


Rand McNally, $3.! 


Covered Wagon 


Grosset, $1.95 


The Golden Footprints 


World, $2.95 


Smoky the Cowhorse 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting 


Scribner's, $2.28 


Patriot 


Follett, $3.50 


Trumpeter of Krakow 


Macmillan, $3.45 


Jungle Books 


Macmillan, $3.95 


Kim 


Dodd, $3.95 


Big Red 


Holiday House, $2 


Double Challenge 


Dodd, $3.25 


Onion John 


Crowell, $4.50 


Carry on, Mr. Bowditch 


Houghton Mifflin, 


Complete Nonsense Book 


Dodd, $4.00 


Cal 1 of the Wi Id 


Macmillan, $2.50 


What Cheer 


Coward, $4.00 


Mara: Daughter of the Nile 


Coward, $ 3.00 


Little Britches 


Norton, $3.95 


It’s Like This, Cat 


Harper, $3.50 


The White Falcon 


Houghton, $2.25 


My Friend FI i cka 


Lippincott, $4.50 


Bob, Son of Battle 


Grosset, $1.95 


Toby Tyler 


Harper, $2.95 


Anything Can Happen 


Harper, $2.50 


Otto of the Silver Hand 


Random, $1.95 


The Yearl ing 


Scribner, $4.50 


The People, Yes 


Harcourt,'$4.50 


The Lure of Danger 


Knopf, $3.00 


The Whi te Stag 


Viking, $3.00 


The Rescuers 


Little, $3.95 


Nkwa 1 a 


Little, $3.50 


Paul Bunyan 


Harcourt, $4.50 


White Isle 


Doubleday, $3.95 


Witch of Blackbird Pond 


Houghton, $ 3.25 


Kidnapped 


World, $2.50 


Treasure Island 


World, $2.50 


Gulliver's Travels 


World, $2.50 


Tiger of the Snows 


Putnam, $5.95 


The Hobbi t 


Houghton, $3.95 
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JUNIOR HIGH (Con 1 t.) 



Trevino 

Twain 

Treece 

Verne 

Wal lace 



I, Juan De Pavaje 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn 

The Last Viking 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea 
Ben Hur 



V/hite Lost Worlds 

White Sword in the Stone 

Wojciechowska Shadow of a Bull 

Wyss Swiss Family Robinson 



Farrar, $3*25 

Harper, $3*50 
Pantheon, $3*49 

Macmillan, $3*95 
Dodd, $3.95 

Random, $3*95 
Putnam, $3*32 
Atheneum, $3*50 
World, $2.50 
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PARTS OF A BOOK 



GOALS 

Students learn the principal parts of a book. 

They become acquainted with the value of these aids. 

Their work in research and independent study is facilitated. 

They make the best selection to meet their own needs. 

They become aware of and appreciate quality publications in format 
and content. 



GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 
PART I 

Title page -containing 

Title - name of the book 

Author - person or persons who wrote the book 

Illustrator - person responsible for pictures or photographs 

Publisher - company who produced the book and place of publication 

Back of title page (verso) - copyright date, owner of copyright, and 
place of printing 

Dedication - statement of whom the author wishes to honor by publi- 
cation of his work 

Preface - statement of purpose of the book and usually credit to 
others for assistance 

Introduction - statement relating to the setting of the book 

Table of contents - outline of the chapters, sometimes containing 
brief outline of subject matter 

List of maps or illustrations - listing and page numbers of the maps 
or illustrations contained in the book 

PA RT I I 

Body of the' book 

Contents - author's presentation of his material 

N^tes - additional information usually placed at bottom of page to 
explain references or to clarify meanings 
Bibliography - list of sources sometimes at end of each chapter 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION (Con't.) 



PART III 

Bibliography - list of sources at end of book 

Index - alphabetic listing of all subjects, names and places mentioned 
in rhe book 

Appendix - additional material at end of book 

Glossary - an alphabetic pronouncing list of names and terms 

PART IV 

Format- binding, quality of paper, print, illustrations 



SUGGESTED MATERIALS 

Textbooks for each student and/or library book for each student 

Oversize book for demonstration 

Film: Making of a Book, based on Pa goo . Hoi ling C. Hoi ling, Churchill 

Films, Los Angeles, California, 

Filmstrips: Parts of a Book, Eye Gate House, Inc., New York, 1 963 ^ 

38 fr, color $5.00. 

The Book, Young America Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

Posters constructed by children 

What is a book? (Tape recording). The Making of a Book, Audio-visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, $1.15 plus blank 
tape. 

SUGGESTED' activities '' 

Each student examines a library book or a textbook as each part of the 
book is discussed. Student? are asked to give the author, title, 
etc. of their bock as the particular part is discussed. 

Each student makes a cover and title page for his library notebook — 

with himself as editor, his school and state as place of publication. 

The whole class compiles an anthology — perhaps one for the holidays of 
the world. Use groups of students for writers, illustrators, editors, 
publishers. 

Use, the opaque projector to show an example of each of the special 
features of a book-showing that some features won*t be found in 
every book and that they might vary from book to book. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES (Con't.) 

Develop a bulletin board showing the reproductions of parts of a book 
made by the class. The class could determine the format and caption 
of the bulletin board. 

Each student makes up a title page and dedication for a book. 

Have a student write a brief compostion on how to obtain a copyright 
in the United States ar.d share his report with the class. 

Have a group of students take a composition or magazine article of 

reasonable length and put it into book form, as if for publication. 

It must have a title page, a table of contents, and index, and 
notes if necessary. 

Choose 5 topics from a book which doesn't already have an index and list 
them with exact pages in index form. 

Ask s tuden cs to bri ng books from home and compare bindings of these with 
the more durable library bindings. 

Have students compare illustrations in several books. Make a list of 
desi rable qual i ties of illustrations. 

Have students select a book that has an index and answer the following 
questions about the book: 

How many chapters are there in the book? 

On which page does the index begin? 

How is the index arranged? 

Is your topic included in the book? (Topics to be given to students 
by the teacher or librarian) On which pages? 

What is the date of the information contained in the book? 

What is the author's full name? 

What is the complete title of the book? 

Does the book contain a dedication? 

On which page can you find a bibliography? 

What is it called? 

What four points should you remember about taking care of this book? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MEDIA CENTER 

GOALS 

Students develop good citizenship in the use of a public facility. 

They show respect for public property and for the rights of others. 

The proper methods of borrowing materials from the library are 
learned. 



GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 



MEANING OF THE WORD LIBRARY OR MEDIA OEM TER 

Formerly only books were stocked. Now 'libraries circulate many kinds 
of materials: pictures, filmstrips, recordings, magazines, tapes, 

transparencies, pamphlets as we 1 1 as books. 

HOW BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS WERE ACQUIRED (TAX MONEY), AND TO WHOM 
THEY BELONG 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING THE LIBRA RY-*NECESSI TY FOR TIME LIMIT ON LOAN OF 
BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS 

NECESSITY FOR KEEPING RECORD OF EACH PIECE OF MATERIAL BORROWED 
WHERE TO GO IN THE LIBRARY TO BORROW OR TO RETURN MATERIALS 



erIc 



CHARGING SYSTEM 

Date due and borrow 1 s name on bock card 
Date due on slip in book 

RESPECT FOR RIGHTS OF OTHERS 

Books und other materials must be returned on time. 

Books and other materials must be paid for if lost or damaged. 
Everyone must be courteous and quiet in the library. Explain why. 

RESPECT FOR BOOKS, EQUIPMENT, AND OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS 
A new book must be opened correctly. 

Hands must be clean when handling books. 

Objects must not be put into books. 

Pages or pictures must not be marked. 

Pages must be turned carefully. 

Use a piece of paper as bookmark instead of turning down corners of 
pages. 

Bocks must be kept in a safe place at home, away from babies and pets. 
Books must be protected from rain and mud when carrying to and from 
.... school . . 

Show the librarian any pages that are torn, marked or loose. 

Use care in handling filmstrips, recordings, and transparencies to 
avoid damage. (Handle recordings by edges) 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION (Con J t.) 

RESPECT FOR BOOKS, EQUIPMENT, AND OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS (Con't.) 
Magazines must be used carefully to avoid tearing. 

Tables, chairs and floors must be kept free from marks and cuts. 

Value of books, encyclopedias, magazines in dollars and cents should 
be stressed. 

Everyone should feel responsible for a generally attractive, orderly 
appearance of the library. 

ARRANGEMENT OF BOOKS ON SHELVES 

Good stories are shelved alphabetically by authors. 

Books of information are shelved by numbers, each subject having a 
different number. 

Each book has a certain place on the shelf and must be back there 
if taken off to be examined. 

^E on the back of books indicates the books for younger readers. 

B on the back of books indicates biographies.' 

_F on the back of books indicates fiction (Define). 

* SC on the back of books indicates Story Collection. 

_R on the back of books indicates Reference books 
ARRANGEMENT OF NCN-PRINT MATERIALS 
EXPLAIN ARRANGEMENT USED IN YOUR LIBRARY. 

SUGGESTED MATERIALS 

Several books of fiction and non-fiction borrowed from the library 

Colored construction paper cut into strips to represent spines of 

books - Write on each the name of a story book or book of information. 

Bright new books that have been well cared for 

Catalogs giving prices of materials to help children realize their value 
Filmstrips and transparencies from library 
Bookmarks: 

M Be a Library Angel 11 
Library Etiquette Bookmarks 
Sturgis Library Products, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 130 
Sturgis, Michigan 



SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITES 

Show students where the date due is recorded on slip and where name is 
written on book card. ‘ : 

Have students arrange books in classroom in the proper order and show 
how one is ,r 1cst n by being carelessly put in the wrong place. 



Care for Books 

Chi ldren 1 s Book Counci 1 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

25 ^ per 100 
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SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES (Con't.) 

Discuss the contrast between abused books and well cared for books. 

Discuss reasons for the care of books. 

Add library words to the vocabulary and spelling lessons: library, 

librarian, fiction, non-fiction, media center, etc. 

Conduct quiz program on care of books. 

Have students arrange construction paper strips representing book 

spines so that all fiction and all non-fiction are grouped together. 

Make arrangements to take your class to the public library or to the 
branch of the public library that serves you. It is suggested that 
the last month of the first grade is a good time for this visit 
since children may get their first library card at that time. 

Follow up the visit wi th discussions, stories, paintings, etc. 

Let students paint poster or cartoon illustrating how to care for books. 

Let each student make his own bookmark. 

With rules 
With quotations 

Dramatize correct behavior in the library. 

Borrow from library filmstrip on care of bocks. 

Emphasize to students that library citizenship, i. e. care of books 
and regard for other patron’s needs should be carried over into 
any library situation. 

Help class develop standards of good library citizenship. 

Let students demonstrate proper care of filmstrips, transparencies, 
and recordings. 
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CRITICAL READING AND THINKING 



GOALS 

Students develop the habit of evaluating facts and ideas. 
Tne skill of forming generalizations is acquired. 



GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 

DEFINITION: Critical reading or thinking means that you are trying 

to make a careful judgment of something in respect 
to seme standard. It does not mean fault finding. 

NECESSITY OF CLEAR STATEMENT OF PROBLEM CR TOPIC BEFORE READING OR 
LISTENING TO SPEAKER- 

THE IMPORTANCE OF NOT ACCEPTING EVERY PRINTED OR SPOKEN STATEMENT 
AS TRUE 

THE SELECTION OF FACTS RELEVANT TO THE STUDENT'S PURPOSE 

EVALUATION OF FACTUAL STATEMENTS 

Investigation of authority and date of publication of source of 
information 

EVALUATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS 
Tne author or speaker 

Determine the side of the issue he favors. 

Determine his motives. Is he trying to influence* people to 
accept his opinions? 

Investigate his competence, background, and qualification. 

Find out if his sources are listed or quoted and whether 
they are reliable. 

The author's or speaker's presentation 

Is it slanted or are both sides presented fully? 

Evaluate the relevance of the facts. Are some pertinent facts 
omitted and others not relevant included? 

Is evidence offered to support statements? 

Is the information recent? 

Evaluate the i nformati on of f ered. Is it fact or opinion? 
Opinion is colored by the author's background, cluture or 
bel iefs. ■ : . 

Techniques used by the author or speaker 

Use of words with an implied meaning which is different from 
the actual meaning of the words. Distinguish between , 
denotation (actual meaning) arid connotation (a suggested or 
implied meaning) jT '• L 

Name-calling (appealing to our hate or fear) 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AMO DISCUSSION (Corvt.) 

Techniques used by the author or speaker (Con 1 !.) 

Broad, glittering generalities (truth, freedom) 

Using scapegoats (blaming someone else, or some other policy or 
group 

Emotional loaded words (our flag, our country, mother) 
Testimonials (endorsed by some prominent group or persons) 
Band-Wagon exhortation (follow the crowd) 

"Plain folks" (speaker or author poses as just plain folks) 
"Stacking the cards 11 (Tries to direct the attention of the 
audience to one thing and distract from another) 
Sensationalism (Use of material calculated to arouse emotions) 
Taking things out of context 
False Analysis 
Over-simpl i fication 
Guilt by association 

Use of a stereotype (anything conforming to a fixed or general 
pattern and undistinguished by individual marks) 

Use of a cliche 1 (a trite phrase that has 1 ost preci se meani ng) 
Transfer device (Tells about something we like or admire and 
then tells about the product or idea he is trying to sell) 

FORMULATION OF GENERALIZATIONS 
Discarding of irrelevant facts 
Cl ear statement of evaluated facts 
Sources of facts indicated 
Estimate of adequate number of facts 

Integration of information with past knowl edge and experiences 
Consideration of student's possible bias or prejudice 
Arrangement of facts in right relationships 
Clear statement of general i zati on or conclusion 
Consideration of possiLle alternate general izations 

APPLICATION OF GENERALIZATIONS 

Suitability for student's purpose 

Consideration of necessity for further investigation 
Ability of students to accept in spite of prejudice 
Use, of generalizations i n other si tuations 
Consideration of general i nations in relation to wider field 



SUGGESTED MATERIA LS 

Periodical articles and advertisements 
Textbooks 

Transparency listing both sides of an issue 
Library books. 

Cartoons projected by overhead projector 
Radio programs 

Tape recordings of advertisements 
Television programs 

Prepared posters and duplicated sheets 
Newspaper articles, editorials, and headlines 




SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES 



(These activities should be integrated with the regular instructional^ 
program using topics which are being studied and ones suited to the 
grade level of the studednt.) 

INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 



For the youngest students, an ef f ecti ve devi ce i s a gaily colored 
poster or transparency of a parrot, with a discussion about the 
necessity of independent thinking rather than acceptance with- 
out questi oni r.g of material read or heard, and given back to the 
teacher in n parrot fashion." 

A similar device for grade school students consists of an object 
lesson with a sponge, preferably in animal or human shape. The 
"sponge reader" absorbs quite a bit of material, (water) but 
when it is given back in answer to questioning, the material 
has not been changed in any way. Therefore, the sponge-type 
reader leaves much to be desired. This can be elicited from 
children with a 1 i ttl e di recti on. 

DETERMINING RELIABILITY OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Have student read selections on the same topic in two or more 
textbooks, select the main ideas and compere them. 

Compare newspaper articles or editorials in different newspapers 
that discuss the same topic. 

List on chalkboard or project a transparency*. gi vi ng the argument? 
on both sides of an i^iue. Check published materials for accu 
racy. 

Assign an investigation of the background of the authors of two 
books on the same subject. 

Have the copyright dates of two sci ersce books checked, and then ; ‘ 
evaluate the information included on the same topic.- 

: DISTINGUISHING FACT FROM OPINION n .-.n nn 

Display five advertisements with the opaque projector and have 
students list five facts and five opinions about each. 

Have each student 1 ist ten, facts and ten opinions about himsH fv*. 

Have him do the same for someone else he knows .well 
Record advertisements on the tape recorder; then play the tapes 
:-i* i • : : to the class and have the cl ass tel 1 techniques used to- sell' 
the products.. r- 

Have students write a list of statements which are facts and 

another list -which a re: opi ni ons. . (Columbian’s the capital -of 
South Carol ina-fact) (Columbia is the best place in South 
Carolina to live-opinion) 

DETECTING BIAS AND PRE, r ‘DICE 

Ask students to search for the following in TV or radio speeches, 
periodical articles, or newspaper headlines and list as many 
as they can; emotion-loaded words, testimonial, glittering 
generalities, name-calling, band-wagon exhortation. 



0 
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SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES (Con*t.) 

DETECTING BIAS AND PREJUDICE (Con't.) 

Select current history materials from the library and then 
determine (1) whether they represent a cross section of 
political and economic opinion (2) whether they are readable 
and fair (3) whether they present a varied viewpoint and 
factual editorial competence* 

Select headlines from the newspapers and news magazines. Ask 

students to identify those that do not express opinion or con- 
tain bias. 

Have students select letters from “Letters to the Editor 11 and 
use them to illustrate prejudice and emotional bias or 
objective writing. 

DRAWING CONCLUSIONS AND MAKING INFERENCES 

Show some cartoons with the opaque projector and ask the students 
to interpret the meaning of each. 

Show some illustrated ad vertisements wi th the opaque projector 
and have the students decide what type of person they are 
geared to. 

Give students practice in using context clues to discover 
character and identify setting and t iwr 

Have students make inferences concernir.: v . = . fairness or 
justness of the characters motives in story. 

, Have s tudent decide i f the action in a story is plausible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Altick, Robert D., Preface to Critical Reading ,- New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1 961 . 

Flanigan, Michael C., “Semantics a d Critical Reading," English Journal , 
September, 1 966, pp. 71 *p-718. l*. 

Olson, Arthur, "Teaching Critical Reading Skills, 11 Reading Improvement 
Journal , Fal 1; 1966. 

Quaintance, Brother W.: J., "Criti cal Reading-As # f There^ Any Other Kind," 
Reading Teacher , October, 1966, pp. 49-53. 

Strang, Ruth M. , Maki ng Better Readers , . Boston, Heath, 1 $57 



LISTENING AND VIEWING SKILLS 



GOALS 

Students develop purposeful, responsive, critical and appreciative 
listening and viewing* 

They form appropriate listening and viewing skills for various purposes* 

Teachers and students cooperatively develop standards of good listening 
and viewing. 



GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 

VALUE OF DEVELOPING GOOD LISTENING AND VIEWING SKILLS 
Social conversations 
Telephone conversations 
Class discussions and reports 
Announcements and directions 
Dramatic activities 
Radio and Television 
Musical activities 
Stories and poems 
Speakers 

Assembly programs 

Films and filmstrips 

Individual viewers 

Headphones - Individual listening 

Trips 

CLEAR IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENTS 1 PURPOSE 

ADVANCE PREPARATION FOR MEANINGFUL LISTENING AND VIEWING 
Necessity of disciplined attention 

ELEMENTS OF A GOGD LISTENING AND VIEWING ATMOSPHERE 
Comfortable environmental conditions 
Healthy emotional climate 
Freedom from distractions 

TYPES OF LISTENING AND VIEWING ; iv ' ' V : - 

Passive J ■ 

Listening to radio while studying : 

Daydreaming while listening and viewing 
Uncomprehending listening and viewing 
Viewi ng wi thou t a purpose . : 3 

Appreciative r - " * 1 

Enjoying the development of a story • 

Listening for tuneful words and pleasing rhythms 
Visualizing descriptive and dramatic passages 
Reacting to the mood set by story, music, film or filmstrip 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION (Con't.) 

TYPES OF LISTENING AND VIEWING (Con't.) 

Appreciative (Con't.) 

Appreciating speaker's style and appearance 

Being aware of favorable effects of voice, posture or gestures 
Noting how character is developed by dialogue or scenes 
Awareness of good design and color 

Informative 

Listening and looking for the answer to a specific question 
Listening to follow directions 

Listening and looking so as to reproduce what is said or seen 
as in a message or in a film or filmstrip 
Following sequence in story, play, or lecture 
Listening and locking for main ideas 
Listening and looking for details 

Interpreting new words through context of what is heard 
Critical 

Developing standards for high quality listening and viewing 
Distinguishing between the true and make believe 
Discriminating between fact and opinion 

Listening for evidence whi ch supports a speaker ' s statement 
Comparing two musical selections dealing with the same theme 
Comparing the qualities of two filmstrips on the same subject 
Detecting prejudice and bias in statements, illustrative content, 
or scenes 

Evaluating propaganda by a check against observable or known facts 
Recognizing sal es-pressu re techniques 
Understanding the purpose of the presentation 
Making inferences from speaker's statement 

Relating the information from speakers, films, television, or 
filmstrips to previous knowl edge, and experience . . 

Drawing conclusions 

Characteristics of good listener .or viewer: 

Has interested, alert attitude j .. . 

Concentrates on understanding what , is heard or seen 
Controls emotions 

Recognizes his own prejudices as wel 1 as prejudices in presen ta- • 

. tions 

Locates central idea and- subordi nate ideas ... . 

Identifies sequence of ideas , ^ -- 

Summari zes mental 1 ... ’ ' v -.j ' ;■. ».• ? * , v. . 

At appropriate time asks for explanation of facts not clear 
Integrates with previous knowledge and experiences 
Delays reaction until message understood ,. v . 



E val uates 
Forms opinipns 








r..; 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS 

TRANSPARENCIES 

(Try making your own, such as: Checking My Listening Habits, Are 

You a Good Listener? etc.) 

TAPE RECORDINGS 

Listen: Hear, Ten discussion and drill exercise tapes. Educational 

Audio- Visual, Inc., Pleasantvi 1 1e, New York 10570* $79.50. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Visual Perception Skills, 7 filmstrips, Audio-Visual Aids Guide, 

Educational Activities, P. 0. Box 392, Freeport, New York, $47.00. 

Think, Listen, and Say, 8 filmstrips and 4 records,. 1 Teachers' 

Manual , 1 set of Story Sequence Cards, 10. Student Activity Books, 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica, New York 
11435, $75.00 per set. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWER 

TEXTBOOKS AND LIBRARY BOOKS ' 

TELEVISION PROGRAMS : ■ ' 



; RADIO' PROGRAMS 



ERIC 



VERTICAL FILE MATERIAL 

PERIODICALS:- - : - r. ..-or': 

o . "LISTENING* AIDS THROUGH THE GRADES' 1 ( 190 1 isteni ng activi ties) ; See 

following page for address for this booklet. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS : -*•’* ^ ^ 

Bird, Donald E., 'listening, 11 National Education Association Journal , 
49, November, 1$6*0, pp. 3 1 —33 - 

Blount, Sam and Crawford, Sallilu H., "Better Speaking and Listening," 
Clearing -House ^ 35,- November, T96’0,-’pp : . 1 59- 162 

Carpenter, Hel en, -"Learning; to Lis ten , 1 *£ The I ns t ru c t o r , f -> LXX V. ' 
December, 1965, p. 26. 

Lundsteen, Sara V/. "Teaching and Testing Cri tical Listening' in the 

5th and 6th Grades," Elementary Engl ish . The National Coun- 
'Cil-of Teachers of-Englishy November;! 96 4> p;^743. 

P r on o vos t , Wi 1 bert y The Teachi ng of Speaking and Listeni ng - i rr - the 

Elementary School , New York, Longmans, Green* and ‘Co. , 1959. 

Wagner, Guy, "What Schools are Doing - Teaching Listening," Education , 
88, November-December, 1967, pp. 183-188. 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS (Cor^t.) 

HELPFUL BOOKLETS: 

Fuller, El i zabeth M. and Ellis, Mary Jackson, Learning How Tc Use The 



Russell, David H. and Elizabeth F., Listening Aids Through the Grades , 



Wagner, Gv, Hosier, M. , and Blackman, M., L i steni ng Games , (Bui 1 di ng 



SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES 

Listening and viewing skills should not be developed in separate lessons. 

Activities in the regular instructional program and school day may be 

utilized in the following suggestions: r’-v-* j.. >:;/;■ 

Formulate cooperatively with class, standards of effective listening 
and viewing. 

Let class select certain features to listen and look for in television 
radio programs, filmstrips, films, and tape recordings. T";*. ‘ 

Have the cl ass keep a record of thei r 1 i steni ng and viewing act iviti es 
for one day. * ^ ; •••, vT; ^rr.-o jj.-'i 

Read poetry and have the class listen for rhyming words or ; word.W:>CW*' 

- pictures* A o r: •' < L/t.rS 

Test how accurately students listen to announcements or directions. 



Five Senses , Experiments to: Aid Yeung Chi 1 dren tcTSharpen 
Their Senses, Minnesota, Minneapolis, T. S # Denison and 
Company, 1 967 ^ Library ed f , $3.68, Paper binding, $2.00. 



(190 Listening Activities), New York, Teachers College Press 
Teachers College, Col umbia Uni versi ty, 1 959* $1 .50. 



Listening, ski 1 ! s with. Instructional Games) , Darien,* r'~ 
Connecticut, A Grade Teacher Publication, Teachers Publish- 
ing Corporation, I960, $2.25. ■ sv'„ 



i 



Have students 1 isten for certain sounds in the envi ronment or look 
for certain things. Develop vocabulary as students describe 
the .sounds they: hear and the thi ngs : ' 





Appoint a listener to make a critical analysis of listening during 
■;;f -discussions. v ’ -V ibriu.J 



Ti 



r. 
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SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES (Con't.) 

After class has examined illustrative charts or posters have them 
describe what they saw. 

After showing a filmstrip ask students to describe some features. 

Let students evaluate voices in recordings, radio, television, or 
class reports as to: clearness of tone, careful enunciation, 

correct pronunciation, quality of tone. 

Let students evaluate voices of classmates by using tape recorder. 

Ask students to analyze critically the opposing views of television 
speakers on various issues. 

Read descriptions of places or people. Ask students to write a 
description of what they heard. 

Let students share ihdi vidual 1 istening and viewing acti vi ties. 

Describe a landscape and have students draw it from memory. 

Help class develop standards for 1 istening and viewing. 

Play the same recording of a musical selection or poem twice. Ask 
* 1 ;:V s tudents to '1 i st the new elements discovered in the second 
listening. li ‘ " •' ' ‘ ,r * 

Read a pa ragraph, suggest two inferences to be drawn from the informa- 
tion. Ask students to select the better inference. 

Make a habit of giving directions only once. Expect students to 
listen attentively. If directions have to be repeated, ask a 
student to do i t. 

Let the class practice telling chain stories. 

Discuss with the class before an assembly program the kind of 
listening and viewing skills that are required. 

Cut off the recordings of a speech before the end. Ask students to 
state what the conclusion will be. 

Ask the class to make summaries of television panel discussions. 
Discuss listening skills beforehand. 

Let students evaluate the clearness, conciseness, and appropriate- 
ness of announcements. 

Divide the class into groups and give each group a certain feature 
to listen and look for in the presentation of a topic by a speaker 
or in a fi 1m. 
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SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES (Con't.) 

Have students retell parts of stories they enjoyed hearing or saw on 
television. 



Let the class draw pictures or express creatively in some other way 
what a recording or films trip. made them see or think* 

Let students choose the parts to be read by a choral group after 
listening to different students read the selection. 



Have students identify the source of sounds as some members of the 
class stand behind a screen and pour water, saw wood, .,tu rn an 
egg beater, etc. 

Let each student outline his listening and viewing needs. 

Let a student tell an experience story to the class. The class 

members listen carefully so as to ask for further details. Then 
the student retells the story. r . 



After the ; class - has seen students, present a ..dramatic ski t, ask them 
to write their interpretation of what they saw. 

Let those students who have seen the same television program write 
a summary in class. Have these read for comparison.. 



Let students describe v/hat they saw on a tri p. 

Show picture books and have chi 1 dren V/ri te stories. 
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SHARING BOOKS 



GOALS 

Students demonstrate a continuing pleasure in reading. 

They appreciate Literature of enduring value. 

They develop better listening. habits, : ^ 

.\They show a desi re to. keep personal reading records and to bui ld 
pe rsonal libraries. 

They develop critical thinking. 

New avenues of reading interest are opened up. 



GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 



PREPARE BEFORE SHARING 

Select story or book interesting to listeners and persons sharing. 

Know book being shared so that it can be read or told in an in teres t- 
ing manner. 

Find out something about author. Consult Junior Book of Authors , 

Mo re Junior Authors , Li vi ng Authors , Who* s Who i n Ameri ca and 
other biographical reference books 0 
Plan good audience situations - students and teachers should 1 is ten . 
One who is sharing should be in a location easily seen by all. 

SPEAK SO THAT ALL CAN HEAR. r, ;■ cl 

BE ENTHUSIASTIC. ^b-v.sod i F-l 

SHOW PICTURES IN BOOKS, OR DEVELOP ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 



ERIC 



BE CREATIVE. 

Use posters, transparencies, filmstrips, records, flannel boards, etc. 

PERSONAL READING RECORDS KEPT AND SHARED WITH OTHERS CAN SOMETIMES ‘STIR 
INTEREST. aprifinaMtf.:* 

ALLOW TIME FOR DISCUSSION. ^ ^ -rT ' 

The teacher may suggest some of the following questions for dis- 
cussi on: 

Have you ever seen anything 1 ike thi s ;happen?*M When? :y Aw : - 
Has anything like this ever happened to "you?' What di d you do 
about it? WCH’v: 

How are you like the boys or girls in the story?' 

How do you ..like,, the, boy ..p r., gi rl ^i.n the .story?, yHou Id .you strike. v 
to have this person for a friend? 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION (Con't.) 

ALLOW TIME FOR DISCUSSION. (Con't.) 

Would you like to live with this family? 

Do you know anyone like this person? 

Do you think people really do these things? Why? 

What feelings did the story arouse in you? Anger? Excitement? 

Fear? Pity? 

What did you learn from the book that you didn't know before? 

Did the book suggest other subjects you'd like to read about? 
(Questions from Blueprints for Better Reading by Florence Damon Cleary, 
New York, H. W. Wilson, Company, 19577J 



SUGGESTED MATERIALS 



Costumes 

Puppets 

Mobiles 

Dioramas 

Collage;:. 1:1 

Posters 

Pa i nted pi c tu res 
Book jackets 
Flannel boards 
Chalkboards --"'1.. 
Tapes 

f a . so;-; a c . \ .o n /•. v- J , 

-Fi 1ms trips 

Recordings 

j 

Transparencies 









■) 






SUGGESTED WAYS TO SHARE BOOKS ; ' r 



IMAGINARY DIARY written by one character. ..'W.- :p! J 

IMAGINARY LETTER wri tten * by t one character ' to another;* 

W. ' • i oto t'n ■ £ :o : 't :• V- i-W-:'.’ 
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SUGGESTED WAYS TO SHARE BOOKS (Ccn't.) 

CONVERSATION that might take place between the characters in two differ- 
ent books* 

TRANSPARENCIES made by student to illustrate his books. 

HEADLINED NEWSPAPER REPORT of some event in the book 



FILMSTRIP OR MOUNTED- PICTURES to illustrate a talk 

OVERHEAD' PROJECTOR used to show illustrations from a book while student 
talks about it. 

SKIT, WXTK : COSTUMES, il lustrating some dramatic part of the book 

POSTERS illustrating characters, map of county, or locale, or some scene 
in book - These should be accompanied by analytical talk.' 

IMAGINARY NEWS CORRESPONDENT TELEVISION REPORT ' i A - 1 r -y r : 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK REVIEW - -A b rief synopsis i 1 1 ust rated with pictures. 

A TELEVISION QUIZ PROGRAM - Pupil giving report interviewed by other 
students.- — : w - v-' i J o* .TV” a 

MOCK RADIO SHOW - Several scenes rewritten as short radio plays 

A TABLEAUX represent!* ng . scenes f rom a book 



A ' SALES-TALK TECHNIQUE - -Student given a designated length of "time in 
which to make his classmates want to read the book which he has just 
read. 

IMAGINARY TELEPHONE CONVERSATION during whi ch : the pi ot‘ of : the book "is 
described. 

i-MAGI NARY '''CONVERSATION between two histori cal characters during whi ch 
part of the content of j the book read ! is revealed. : t-sr-y-n: n . 

A TALK based ‘bnKohe or more/ of *the --fo11 owing questions: :v ^ - 5 . 

gsu'cfi; an experi ence f happened c ' ; to me,- what wou Vd I ha vd Idone? i 
Do I know anyone? Li ke the -pebpl e : i rf r the / story? r r 
Would 1 1 ike to be like the book character? 

Have* I vever^seen : any thing Tike tKi's : ?Ha p peri#^/ ' i , ^ 

.- •. ti'S } w . r f no'; 4 -.f ; To 1 A t V- f'.TTi-.c T ? - 

A DIORAMA representing vs r f ou s 'h ock ^&.Veri T 

.’.T. . ' • T'.:.:'- iHT . ' f 

cal 

•i-; 
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SUGGESTED WAYS TO SHARE BOOKS (won't.) 

GENERAL CLASS DISCUSSIONS of various books concerned with the same 
interest; i.e., books about sports which might include fiction, 
biography, and informational biography, play, poetry, essays, 
etc. 

DEBATE on a topic such as "Resolved that the reading of travel books is 
more broadening to the mind than the reading of biography," with 
students giving examples from books they have read. 

PUPPETRY - Hand puppets made by the student dramatize the action of 
the story. 



READING OF BEST-LIKED CHAPTERS and pages by students who also give a 
brief summary of the preceding part of the book. 

FIVE-MINUTE TALK S‘ given by each student about a book he has read, in an 
effort to get the class members to vote for his book for Book-of- 
the-Month selection. , 



A LE iTER; wri tten to the author, stating why the book was enjoyed and 
suggesting improvements. 

A DISCUSSiON OF THE BOOK followed by a description of what could 
happen after the story ends. 

A WRITTEN ADVERTISEMENT stressing the good features of the book. 

"LIFE 11 STORY - Imagine Life Magazine doing a feature story on the book, 
and r describe the photographs they would take and write captions for 

- .-.. each.; 



LETTER - Write a letter to a foreign student, discussing why the book 
is or c ;is no t c represen tatfve of American life. 

• " ■ 1 V . w . . I- 

ANALYSIS BY A MAN OF THE FUTURE - In a time capsule or in the ruins on 
the pl.anet^Earth, some man ; of the future finds the book and writes a 
paper "on what i t reveal s of v 1 i fe of an earlier time., o j *; ii-.-.. 



A LETTER WRITTEN : IN ; THE.,R0LE OF . A BOOK CHARAC TE-.R- - ; Exampl e: b-The hero . 
of Lost Horizon writes a!l etten about . hi-s^final^ return to Shangri-La, 
explaining his purposes, : ,and his hopes for the future. , ; .b 

THE SCHOLARLY CRITICAL PAPER;,- . Honors classes' may combi ne research - on 
"what the critics and authorities think of the author" with 
cri tical opinion on "what I think , about rchose of -his ebooks whi ch T 
have read." 




ROUND I SCUSS I ON . UN DE R^ s JU DEN T CHAI RMAN ; - rFou r: of .f i ve s tuden ts 

' ‘ ^ad^he, . : s ame - book ^.Pajrvt of a. v peri od is gi ven before the iday ,of -v 
report for each group to confer on questions for discussions. 
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SUGGESTED WAVS TO SHARE BOCKS (Ccn't.) 

GROUP PERFORMANCE IN THE STYLE OF ,l THIS IS YOU R LIFE." This procedure 
lends itself to reports on biographies* 

REPORTER AT THE SCENE - While it's happening, a crucial scene from the 
book is described on the spot by a TV or radio reporter. 

THE TRIAL OF A MAJOR CHARACTER - Defendant, prosecuting attorney, ‘defense 
attorney, and witnesses may participate in the case. The charge 
> should preferably be one of acting unethical 1y, .unfai rl y, or even 
unwisely, rather than one of breaking a law. ^ '■ / 

THE AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS. Three, four, or five students may form 
a group. A student posing as Charles Dickens may defend his Tale 
of Two Cities against critics as they ask questions. 

QUIZ PROGRAM - Use this when the class has read onl one book , or when 
several groups have each read a single book. A quizmaster asks 
questions of two teams, each composed of half the class of group. 

USE OF TAPE RECORDER - Students tape a description of their books and 
these are used for individual or group listening. 

MONOLOGUE - M I am John Ridd, and! appear in a book that Blackmore wrote 
about Lorna Doone and me. I'm the kind of person who 11 



COUNSELING BY EXPERTS - A character explains his crucial problem to 
three social workers who specialize in guidance, family counseling, 
and psychological rehabilitation. They ask questions and offer 
advice. Note that the "social workers" need not have read the book. 



OUTLINE OF A TV OR MO TI ON- PICTURE VERSION - This may be oral or written, 
including major scenes, sets, casting, and other aspects. Students 
enjoy telling "how I would dramatize this book if I were a TV or 
motion-picture producer." 



MOVIE TRAILER OR PREVIEW OF COMING ATTRACTIONS - Each student clips 
magazine or newspaper pictures - or sketches his own - showing 
scenes similar to those of significant moments in his book. He 
displays the pictures in organized sequence and supplies a commentary 
on the action and characterization.. 



TWENTY QUESTIONS - Most successful when subject is familiar to class. 

The reviewer chooses a fact from his book and the class must guess it 
in twenty questions which the reviewer may answer only "yes" or "no." 

SIMULATED INTERVIEW WITH AUTHOR - One pupil poses as author, another as 
interviewer. 




OPAQUE PROJECTOR - Use book or original illustrations. 
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SUGGESTED WAYS TO SHARE BOOKS (Con't.) 

ORIGINAL POEM - It might be about the main character* 

MAPS - Useful for tracing a route, indicating episodes, or landmarks 

PANTOMIME - Presents characters in action - Audience participation might 
include guessing what they 1 re doing. One student might tell a story 
while others act out the scenes. 

FLANNEL BOARD - For elementary pupils - A synopsis might be woven around 
a few figures placed on simple background. 

CHALK-BOARD SKETCH - For the artisical 1 y talented - He might sketch as 
he talked about the book. 

NOTE: Some of the above ideas were gathered from articles in Engl ish 

Journal , Clearing House , High Points , Wilson Library Bulletin , 
and Elementary English . - . ■ 
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GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 



GOALS 



Students demonstrate efficient use of encyclopedias as an -immediate 
source of reliable factual information. 



They learn the skill of using different encyclopedias for different 
purposes. vv-. ■; = I'. b/u 



SETS OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS TO BE EXAMINED 
Ameri cana 

Encyclopedia Britannica • 
Britannica Junior 
Compton 1 s 

'^Collier's--'' ■■■'• 



Orie- volume encyclopedias:^ 

t-lDPoln Library of Essential 
Informati on 7 • 

Colombia Encyclopedia 



? • C- 
*; 



r. L ~ Tv r 

Golden Book 1 Encyclopedia ^ 

Meri t Students Ericycl dpediar f : 



on r r ■ 
•ire 1 
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- New 'Book * : of Knowledge 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION ; J I ; Vo 1 . 

DEFINITION’ OF WORDS '"ENCYCLOPEDIA" 'AND "CYCLOPEDIA 11 ^ no YcjoO 

DIFFERENCE IN ENCYCLOPEDIAS : a - ^—‘07 srl* Nvt -:>.V 

Arrangement 

v br'^i'oci:-.-:/\-|jth6ri ; tati venes's*' 7 - s ; lb' -o r o- 7.;07 j; *io. t^ 0 !m?jr & 3 ‘l V-» W. . 

. ovfr'^ -j Scope * • *• - Y ; to- Zuzri# t V •> b . n; • * q-o 7 . <;ij >k;oT evgfr 

i*-':.? =c ross- references' ^ kbi Cnuo"; • ry bo j won ol -o***? snosotE 

Indexes 

v*W 7 v. ‘ Yea rb'ooks' - wrb -hns * t ?.sc ni* oWoW. soirct.:**;? 2 -saveK .. 

Bibliographies 3 -^ vono nl . 

Up- to-dateness 

"-•* Read -and study "guide ?. -■ ; V f ony 00 ,-ioo ) . r^'ek;^ I £veh'- 
■b" 1 -Vi suaV Material sTv ■ - *■> -3 u- r -sn ? SL-fte- 

' • . >b&7;r ' 

SUGGESTED MATERIALS - rir . 00 ^ 3 .' 

■ — - T { ^ .jo'”'' - • „r>rqo'it-;' 0 |. . • 

'Sets T? of ' ericycl oped i ; as^ ; f rom; ^'Vihrra ry , ,asr f 3 bib ; • 
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